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A LEADER. 





Wuat shall I write about? In this most important of all 
hs there is actually nothing stirring! Here am I with 
Ors pages to fill up in three quarters of an hour and 


nothing to say! 


e 3 rench and the Spaniards are shut up in a corner, and’ 


unless the latter hold out better at Cadiz than at Corunna, I 
wish the whole of that corner to sink into the sea, 

sad the rock of Gibralter with it. But this is all idle spe- 
culation. There are some good men among the Spaniards, 
th far from being all good. Ignorance is the vice that 
corrupts them, ‘The mass know nothing; and where such 
is the case, human life is of no more value than any other 
the most useless kind of animal life. Immortal souls have 
dp TEI thought so, and also thought the future was still 

@ resemblance of the present and the past, I should 
Me for, or wish for, annihilation. Any thing is preferable 
foan association with the major part of existing animal 


~ We Must get rid of that dreadful evil—the Priests. 
berty isa burlesque, to be talked of in that society, where 
one Priést can thrive. 

» hingeraftis comparatively harmless when compared with 

Priesteraft, ‘The chains which gall the body are not so in- 
ae to that body as the chains which prevent the expan- 

Toving of the mind. 

“Wer thing that roots up prejudices and destroys opi- 
tions must.be good: and why ? Because opinions founded 
in truth and things demonstrable cannot be destroyed. 

is thus thesinvasion of Spain at this moment will do 
reat good. e mass of animal life there was almost past 
a vement : and where that is the case, the more there is 
ed the Letter, 

ween Russia and Turkey would also do an im- 
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mense deal of good, if it was merely from the lessening of 
the amount of fhe worst part of animal life, that the better 
part may acquire more power. eae 

Time, patience, and perseverance in right doing, by the 
greatest possible number, can alone improve the condition 
of the human race. Plans, schemes, projections, inventions, 
systems, all are nothing in relation to the whole of the 
human race. You cannot invent machinery to improve 
the quality of animal life, because you cannot increase 
moral power by machinery other than as a trivial auxiliary 
aid. 

Mr. Owen may benefit a thousand, but he can do nothing 
with the million: and unless there be a thousand Mr. Owens, 
the nine hundred and ninety nine thousand must be sub- 
ject to the slow process of natural improvement. | 

Next week, I will see what I can do with the Metho- 
dists ; these modern Roman Catholics, 

How perfectly consistent for Butterworth and W ilberforce 
to refuse all concession to the claims of the Catholics! Why 
so: they are all Christians alike? Yes, but all Christians 
are at war and have been constantly at war from the com- 
mencement of Christianity. Christianity is a system of 
profit attainable by dint of influence and not labour; and 
the sect that is uppermost very naturally strives to keep 
down all others. None are better than the other when the 
Same amount of influence is held; and there will be no 
peace among mankind, so long as they cherish any thing 
called religion, Howso? Because religion knows no truth: 
because no man who talks about true religion knows any 
thing about what he talks: because religion means nothing 
more than human power misapplied—used to rob and op- 
press the more useful part of mankind, whose time is 80 
well occupied as to leave no opportunity to enquire into the 
impositions practised upon them. Lamentable is the fact: 
but it is as true as lamentable. And the poor animals are 
influenced to abuse and destroy the very persons who would 
instruct and relieve them. 

The priests shun me and my invitation, and offer to meet 
them, just as a thief shuns a constable! Would this be the 
case if they were not certain that I am right/ and that they 
are wrong? Had there been a priest living, who felt col 
scious that he could have convinced me of error, I should 
never have been in a Gaol, I should have never even beet 
prosecuted. He would have followed me the moment | 
opposed his creed or his dogmas, and never have left ™ 
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yatil be had completely put me down by reason or ridicule: 
for priests have veins of ridicule: priests can be sarcastic 
and satirical; priests can do every thing that every other 
man can do, and many things which other men cannot do; 
and which none but priests can do, that is—To PREACH 
WHEN THEY FEEL THAT THEY ARE PREACHING FALSEHOOD, 
IN THE NAME OF ALMIGHTY Powen. 
| R. CARLILE. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Sir, . London, August 18, 1823. 
Your correspondent I. G. having expressed himself a stranger to 
the term mineral life, I will endeavour to throw a little light upon 
the subject, according to my view of it, and in doing so, I shall 
continue to combat the notion he entertains, that an almighty de- 
signing power, is required to produce the principle of life. 

In common parle, the word life, is applied only to whatever is 
animate, sensitive, and reasoning, but naturalists, men of science, 
and philosophers, extend the meaning to other parts of the pro- 
ductions of nature, of which I. G. seems aware, when he declares, 
that he can imagine what is meant by vegetable life; if from this 
declaration, we may suppose that I. G. admits of the property of 
life in plants; I presume he admits it upon the principle of the 
powers, which reside in them (conjointly with the elements) of 
production and reproduction, from seeds, bulbs, roots, buds, &c.; 
if 80, it must be allowed, also, to exist from the properties they 
possess of increasing in magnitude; in fact, their growth consti- 
tutes their vis vite, their force or power of life; if then we allow 
of the property of the term life, as applied to vegetable matter, 
ina state of growth, and can shew, that minerals also possess 
Soprpesty of growth, of extending their bulk or surfaces; the 
term life cannot be misapplied as it respects mineral matter, so 

as it is in a state Of growth. 

he principle of the production of animal life, kws been copious- 
ly discussed in the works of numerous authors, as have the pro- 
perties of vegetable productions, and perhaps by none more 
es ameg § than by Dr. Darwin, in his Botanic garden; wherein he 
traced elr sexual preperties of production and reproduction, and 
of generating male and female; which may hereafter become the 
more important discovery, by some other great genius, of the pri- 
maty cause of the vis vite, the primum mobile, or basis of the vi- 

ig principle in matter, animate, inanimate, and sensitive. 

in what I have to say upon the subject of mineral life, I beg to 
®, that I speak of it with the greatest diffidence, because I 
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have not yet met with any individuals or writers, that carry their 
idéas so far upon it as | do; because they were the result of my 
own obsérvations arid teflections; and because they require the 
stamp of ages, of experience, or Of some péculiat or accidental 
confirmatory circumstance to be established. 

In Opening into a bed of gravel, which probably for many thou. 
sand years hadremained undisturbed, I have observed, that not only 
the smaller pebbles, but also the larger stones, have been incrusted 
with matter of the same homogenous quality, or appearance, which 
composed the skin, or the surface, of the stone, which appeared, 
not only to the naked eye, but more clearly through a magnifying 
lens, to be in my opinion in a state of growth, from which I con- 
cluded, that there must have been the principle of the vis vite in 
the parent stone, and that when these granulations had acquired 
the same properties inherently contained in the parent, and were 
of ripe age, that théy would be cast or would fall off, and by the 
same inherent properties which were contained in the mother stone, 
if not disturbed, injured, or molested, would increase in magnitude 
till they had arrived at theif full age, or till they were impeded 
in their growth by some adventitious citcumstance, or natural event, 
sufficiently powerful to overthrow the inherent property of their 
nature, to increase in size. And I was confirnied in this opinion 
from having accidentally met with a gravel stone, or pebble, pick- 
ed up by one of my family, inmy presence, in the romantic grounds 
at Ackfall, near Ripon in Yorkshire, which in its shape resembled 
_ a half moon, with the horns brought near together, and which 
clasped, and held tight, another stone or flint of a different qua- 
lity, hardef in texture or substance, from which it was evident, 
that the gravel, or pebble, must, at some pétiod of tithe, have been 
in a state of growth or' granulation, for to me it appeared, that 
upon no other principle, (except the petrifactive principle, and that 
we do not admit of in beds of tavel, because we never find any 
other matter petrified therein,) I say it appeared to me, that by 
no other principle than that the pebble found must once have been 
in a growing state could it have formed itself around the fiint- 
Stone, it could not have proceeded from any art which mankind 
possess; and it is too much to believe, or admit, that any super 
natural, almighty designing power, had effected or ordained the 
process; to believe that a power profoundly sublime, could be so 
triflingly employed, would be to stretch our faith to an absurdity, 
and beyond all decency of respect, for a supposed almighty s- 
preme divinity. 

1 have also observed in beds of flints, that the flints have been 
incrusted with chalky mattet, and as they are foutid of all sizs 
from very small to very large ones, I concluded that they were 
also once ii a state of ptoweh, and that the chalky matter succoul- 
ed and nurtured them, without the vivifying property of which I 
supposed they could not increase in size. As a farther confirma: 
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forms, as are seen in large cobbles for paving the streets of large 
towns, and some parts of London—these remain for a little time 
soft, but from the properties of the marine element, and the ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays, gradually become hard, and assume the 
appearance of flint stones, but wanting the chalky matter, they 
remain guoad statem, till by some other circumstance or operation, 
the elements supply the deficiency; or until in the course of ages, 
they acquire it, from the properties, which may be contained in 
the watery element, in which they become immersed or which 
periodically washes them. ! 

I have heard that in the midst of a large block of stone which 
was split or sawed in two, was discovered a live toad; improba- 
ble, as this may appear, it seems that it was well attested. If it was 
a fact, it exhibited a double phenomenon of nature, first the for- 
mation or growth of the stone around the toad, secondly the very 
small quantity of air and moisture required to sustain life ; indeed 
a third phenomenon presents itself, namely, the inculculable age 
of the reptile, which we must suppose (from being a cold-blooded 
animal) was preserved in consequence of the extreme purity the 
air and moisture had acquired, in passing through the pores of 
the stone.—I believe, there are accounts on record of other 
reptiles, having been discovered in similar situations to the toad 
above described, but not coming under my own observation, and 
being phenomenons, so extraordinary, I do not intend to insist upon 
them, as corroborative demonstrations of my opinion as to the 
growth of stones; the other circumstances in my opinion, being 
sufficiently confirmatory of the growth of mineral matter; which 
I presume is what you mean by mineral life—for certainly there 
must be a property of life, the vis vite in stones before they could 
grow. Should any of the disbelievers in the powers or properties 
of nature to produce life be disposed to ridicule the idea, on ac- 
account of the intense coldness, and extreme hardness or density 
of stones, Materialsists can repel the shafts, by the impenetrable 
shield of truth. The circumstance of the great coldness which 
surrounds and exists in stones, can be no refutation of the argu- 
ment, that minerals possess a principle of life, for we know from the 
properties of some parts of animal life, that though numerous 
animals could not exist without warm blood, which “ is the life 
thereof”—neverthess, there are also numerous animals, in which 
warm blood is totally absent, from which naturalists, denominate 
them cold-blooded animals; these are as cold or nearly as cold, 
to the human touch, as pebble or flint-stones and yet many of them 
are as powerful or vigorous, or more powerful or more vigorous, as 
active ormore active than many of the warm-blooded animals; the 
alligator, boa-constrictor, and other of the serpent, some of the 
reptile, and many of the finny tribe may be adduced in support 
of the argument, that coldness is no reason why stones shoul 
hot grow. Numerous plants, particularly the aquatic plants might 
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also be referred to as being intensely cold during the time of their 
wth; should sceptics or infidels, (for unbelief is all that is-pro- 
y meant by infidelism) should the unbelievers in the primary 
rties and powers of life contained in nature, raise an objec- 
tion, on account of the want of impenetrable density, in the sub- 
stance of the cold-blooded animals and plants, I have referred to, 
and should be desirous to throw another shaft at Materialists, 
the latter have it in their power to ward of the blow when they 
refer the sceptics to the towering rocks of coral, which too fatally, 
have convinced, many of the hardy sons of Neptune, of their im- 
trable properties; and yet naturalists know that these were 
once, and at their base—up to the surface of the briny deep, 
still are, an immense congeries of living matter; do these proceed 
from the the design of an almighty artificer, or are they simply 
part of the (still unknown) operations of the elements; were they 
produced by spontaneous vitality or did a God infuse into them 
the spirit of life ? 
[have had it also related to me (but too loosly to advance as 
itive evidence in support of my opinion of the growth of 
mineral matter) that the coal mines after having been worked 
and left untouched many years or ages, have been found to be 
grown up again with coal; not having seen this phenomenon 
myself, and from my opinion, that after the atmospherical or ex- 
ternal air, has been freely admitted into the beds or wombs of 
minerals; that the fructifying, or productive process ceases; | 
have not yet brought my mind, to give credence to the statement, 
and believe it proceeded from some error of the party in his ob- 
servation of the supposed reproduction of the mineral or fossil 
matter, which he alluded to. Certainly if it could be ascertained, 
that several ages ago, a coal mine had been worked, and being 
left undisturbed, it had again become completely filled up with 
the same matter, our doubts must give way to fact—and the facts 
might be, and ought then to be admitted as corroborative evi- 
dence of the inherent principle of the vis vite which resides in 
mineral matter; but true philosophy disclaims all speculations, 
built upon any hypothesis, however plausible, not founded upon 
observation, the test of experience or not demonstrable, upon the 
principles of analogy and science; therefore we must leave the 
subject of the growth of the fossil contained in great abundance 
m coal mines, to be decided by future observations. 
_ Dut having myself descended far down (some hundred feet) 
imtothe bowels of the earth; and having at the lowest depth 
(that [ have gone) observed the granulating process, imagining 
what I beheld at that depth, was in a state of growth; I have 
carried my speculations, so far, as to imagine from analogy ‘ with 
y enough and likelihood to lead it” that the whole sub- 
of the earth, (except the terra mortuum) is ina state of growth, 
€ whole, ina state of composition, decomposition or recompo- 
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sition, for motion is the life of matter, it matters not how slowly 
or imperceptibly to the limited observation of the short lived 
being—man; for what untaught and inexperienced child could 
imagine, that in putting an acorn into the earth, it would sprout 
up, and after seeing it peep above the surface of the earth, that it 
would become in two hundred years, a far spreading and lofty 
tree; or after having seen an oak hewn down, and placed as a 
main beam in some gorgeous temple, that it would be a thousand 
years in decaying; and when told that the process of growth, 
im the first instance, and that of decay, in the latter, was during 
those long periods regularly going forward; what ignorant or 
inexperienced person, or child, could believe the fact—yet ex- 
experience has confirmed it. The very chair on which a philoso- 
pher sits contemplating the wonders of nature, is during his me- 
ditation, undergoing the process of decay or decomposition; 
though imperceptible at the moment. 

Since reading Mr. Mackey’s learned publication upon the theory 
of time, wherein he account’s for the world’s duration for eight 
periods of twenty-five thousand years; and from the revolutions 
of the planetary system, by the aid of his astronomical apparatus, 
his PERAMBOURANIUM, and the signs of the zodiac, he concludes, 
that he will be able to account for its existence two millions of 
years at least. I am more than ever confirmed, in my opinion, of 
the eternal existence of matter, and of the constant proceess that 
is. going on, in the composition, decomposition, and recomposi- 
tion of its various and elementary parts. 

If then we can, by the aid of science, get to account for such 
immense periods of time, it is not too much to suppose, that the 
processes of production may be going forward in the bowels or 
womb of the earth, for ten times ten thousand years, till it arrives 
at a state of decrepitude, to be renovated again, by other proces- 
ses, which lead on to youthful vigour, and the acme of power. 
Allowing, as we do, to the planets an incalculable or unbounded 
Space to revolve in; why shall we limit them to duration of time 
to revolve in; why shall we not allow the powers of fecundity, to 
go on for millions of years, unimpeded, but by the inherent pro- 
perties, which reside in the elements of decomposition. 

What would a person think, who had never lent his mind, to 
contemplate the wonders of the “ starry heavens’—on being 
told, that a little twinkling light, which on a serene winter's eve 
he beholds hanging he knows how, in the blue ethereal expanse, 
was at the astonishing distance, of fifty-four billions two hundred 
and twenty-four thousand millions of miles from him, as Sytius 
is supposed to be from the earth, would not such a person be as- 
tounded, and overpowered with the thought of the incalculable 
and illimitable immensity of space; just so may those be astonish- 

‘ed, who for the first time, reflect upon the prolific properties of 
matter, the animus terra and the growth of worlds. 
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Should theologians and theists exclaim; “what! Is this the 
man who denounces us as visionaries; behold the visionary hy- 
s of a Materialist!!!” To such I would reply, I have matter 
tofound it upon. Yes, all the elements of matter with all the affini- 
ties, changes and modifications the elements are capable of; I have 
boundless space for the operations of the elements to work in, 
and [ have everlasting duration of time for the operations to be 
ing on—to Christian theologians, I would say, and is not my 
hypothesis, infinitely more grand and glorious than yours, that 
commences creation but six thousand years ago, and in a few 
thousand years more, assumes that all “shall dissolve and like 
(indeed) the baseless fabric of a vision leave not a rack* behind,” 
But let us hear what one of their own philosophers says, who 
has not only charmed the world with the harmony of his numbers, 
but has edified it, with his erudition, his scientific researches, 
and his astonishing developement of the laws and operations of 
pature—who with all his profound reasoning upon those laws 
(which in effect attributes “ the cause of cayses,” to the opera- 
tions of elementary matter) is pleased to call in question the incon- 
sistency of Atheists who by the force of the same reasoning shew 
that their can be no such being as the visionaries hold up to their 
own terror. 


“ Hear O ye sons of time! Your final doom, 

And read the characters, that mark your tomb: 
The marble mountains, and the sparry steep—431. 
Were built by myriad nations of the deep, 

Age after age, A form’d their spiral shells, 
Their sea-fun gardens, and their coral cells ; 

_ Till central fires with unextinguished sway 
Raised the primeval islands into day ; 

The sand-fill’d strata, stretched from pole to pole; 
Unmeasured beds of clay, and marl, and coal, 
Black ore of manganese ; zinky stone, 

And dusky steel, on his magnetic throne ; 

In deep morass of eminence superb, 

Rose from the wrEecs of animal or herb; 

These from the elements by life combined, 
Form’d by digestion, and in glands réfined, 

‘Gave by their just excitement of the sense 

The Briss or Berne, to the vital ENS. 

Thus the tall:mountains, that emboss the lands, 
Huge isles of rock, and continents of sands 
Whose dim extent, eludes the enquiring sight, 

MIGHTY MONUMENTS OF PAST DELIGHT ; 
Shout round the globe, how reproduction strives, 
With vanquish’d death,—and happiness survives ; 


* Ihave heard this word of our immortal bards frequently criticized, 
op ee reading it wreck (destruction) but looking at the contest of 
the sublime language used—commencing with “ The Clond capt Towers,” 
‘Ue beauty and. sublimity is increased, in supposing that at that awful 
Mime, not ‘a rack, a stream of a cloud shall be left behind. 
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How low life increasing, peoples every clime,—454, 
And young renascent Nature conquers Time. 
Darwin. 


Here we have in the poetic effusions of a Christian theologist 
and a man of deep research into the laws and operations of nature, 
one well skilled in science an avowal that the powers are suffi. 
cient by her elementary processes to the reproduction and restitu- 
tion of matter; and of reproducing life “ from the wrecks of animal 
or herb.” 

We also have an extraordinary evidence, of the force of early 
impression, and the influence of religious hallucinations ;_ in per- 
verting the judgement of one of the most learned of mankind; 
for while Darwin, with a masterly hand, describes the astonish- 
ing powers of nature, renders the processes of resuscitation, and 
spontaneous vitality familiar to us, shews, that properties con- 
tained in elementary matter, are capable of carrying forward the 
most profound operations of producing the most stupendous 
effects, he is still influenced by the prevailing dogmas of the day 
and concludes, contrary to his own reasoning that “ nature 
conquers time ;” and in compliance with the prejudices of the re- 
ligious world, to assign to. a fabled idol a controuling power 
above nature. 


«« —-And high in golden characters record 


The immense munificence of Nature’s Lorp.” 
DaRWIN. 


Should any of the Christian visionaries suppose that Darwin, 
in the foregoing stanza’s, was carried away, by his poetic fire, to 
attribute too much to the powers of nature, we will see what he 
says upon the subject, in the cool and collected language of prose 
—in his comments upon his own ideas expected in poetry. 

“ The marble mountain, line 431.—From the increased know- 
ledge in geology during the present century, owing to the greater 
attention of philosophers to the situations of the different mate- 
rials which compose the strata of the earth, as well as to their che- 
mical properties, it seems clearly to appear, that the nucleus of the 
globe, beneath the occean, consists of granite; and that on this, 
the great beds of limestone, were formed from the shells of marine 
animals during the innumerable primeval ages of THE WORLD; and 
that whatever strata lie on these beds of limestone, or on the 
granite, (where the limestone does not cover it) were formed 
after the elevation of islands and continents, above the surface of 
the sea, by the recrements of vegetables and of terrestrial animals. 
Though this may by Christian visionaries be considered too spe 
culative, as being contrary to the description given in their ore 
cles, of the creation of the world; all scientific men, who have 
*‘ swept from their mind,” the prejudices and superstition arising 
from early education,and the dogmas of priests, will acknowledge, 
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that it accords with the principles of science, and is corroborated 
repeated observations, of men of science, upon the operations 
nature. , 
As a farther demonstration, how far science will carry men of 
enlarged and reflecting minds, beyond the confined limits pre- 
scribed by the narrow-minded ignorant priests of all religions, as a 
confirmation of the opinions I have expressed, in the three letters 
|have written in answer to I. G.’s notion of an almighty design- 
ing power being required to produce animal life, and in support 
of my opinion of the growth of worlds, I beg to lay before your 
readers the following comment of Dr. Darwin’s upon part of the 
same stanzas :— 
«“ How life increasing, line 453. Not only the vast calcareous 
inces which form so great a part of the terraqueous globe, and 
also whatever rests upon them, as clay, marl, sand, and coal, were 
formed from the fluid-elements of heat, oxygen, azote, and hydro- 
gen, along with carbon, phosphorus, and perhaps a few other sub- 
stances, which the science of chemistry has not yet decomposed; 
and gave thé pleasure of life to the animals.and vegetables which 
formed them; and thus,constitute monuments of the past happi- 
ness of those organized beings. But as those remains of former 
life are not again totally decomposed, or converted into their ori- 
ginal elements, they supply more copious food to the succession 
of new animal or vegetable beings on their surface; which con- 
sists of materials convertible into nutriment, with less labour or 
activity of the digestive powers; and hence the quantity or num- 
ber of organized bodies, and their improvement in size, as well as 
their happiness, has been continually increasing along with the 
S0LID PARTS OF THE GLOBE; and will probably continue to in- 
crease, till the whole terraqueous sphere, and all that inhabit it 
shall dissolve by a general conflagration, and be again reduced 
to their elements. 

“Thus all the suns and the planets, which circle round them, 
may again sink into one central chaos; and may again, by explo- 
sion, produce a new world; which in process of time, may resem- 
ble a present one, and at length undergo the same catas- 

And the religious philosopher concludes his speculations by 
saying, that “ these great events may be the result of the immu- 
: impressed on matter by the Great Cause of Causes, 

Parent of Parents, Ens Entium!” 

But in supposing that the great events have taken place as he 

: » he opposes the dogmas of all the priests and theolo- 
glans that‘ever existed—if we except Torn the Phenician who 
became King of Egypt, broached a new religion, and made his 
a, to:rise-from the mud of chaos, as Darwin accounts in se- 
thee: tnstances for the spontaneous productions of animal life— 
making them as Moses made his God and angels material 
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Had I had to have written the concluding paragraph of Day. 
win’s scientific speculations, my words would have been ag fo}. 
lows:—these great events may be the result of the immutable 
properties, residing in the elements of matter—which work toge- 
ther for the production, reproduction, succour, and support of all 
things that exist. Oot 

I repeat that I offer my opinion upon the growth of worlds with 
considerable diffidence, from its being held by many Materialists 
that matter can never be increased or diminished in quantity, 
which my idea of the growth of matter, seems to controyert, 
though in fact, 1 mean no such thing, as my admission of the com- 
position, decomposition, and recomposition, of matter elearl 
shews; it is only a change of the form, shape, or mould, of sub- 
stance, from density to liquidity, or hardness to softness that takes 
place, and not an entire annihilation, or a totally new production 
of a particle of matter. ELEMENTARY MATTER combined with 
the actions of the elements, is NATURE; and NATURE is ETERNAL, 
INDESTRUCTIBLE, and PERPETUAL iN MOTION; without nature 
or elements no God can exist, hence it is contrary to reason, and 
the principles of science, in Darwin to talk of “ the immense 
munificence of Narurz’s Lorp!” as it respects the productions 
of nature; because the minor could not create the major—for ac- 
cording to his own shewing, in the elements and actions of the 
elements, reside the principles of life—the vis vite of a God or an 
imsect: hence Toro who made his God to rise from mud, was 
more consistent than the Christian theologians of the present day, 
who say their God, (after the example of Pythagoras) is a spirit, 
immaterial and without parts; although the author or supposed 
author of the Jew Book, expressly represents his God a material 
being like ourselves, both in parts and passions. ‘‘ Speaking 
unto Moses face to face as a man speaketh unto his friend’— 
saying unto him “ let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot, and 
that I may consume them.” A strange expression from a being 
said to be omniscient and omni-beneficent: and strange that he 
should be represented to be speaking face to face with Moses as 
a man speaketh unto hisfriend. At the eleventh verse.of the 33d 
chapter of Exodus, and yet at the 20th verse of the same chapter 
he is made to say, “ Thou canst not see my face, for there shall 
ne man see me and live.” Let any unprejudiced man read this; 
and the remainder of the chapter, and, if he possesses common 
sense, and does not sce through the whole deception, he must be 
far gone indeed in superstition: for my part { never read this tale 
but I fancy it must have been the production of some wag, to se 
* how far the stupidity and credulity of mankind will suffer them 
tobe imposed u 


I believe that not until the principles promulgated by the Py- 
thagoreans of God being a — had bee been known to the Pa 


gan idelators, was it received by any part of the Jews, true to the 
dogmas promulgated by Toth and to the tale engrafted upo® thew! 
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by Moses, they never considered God otherwise than a being hav- 
ing like themselves; about the period that Jesus was said 
to have commenced preaching, they were divided into various 
sects, some believing one dogma some another; some were mate- 
ralists others immaterialists; Jesus (if there ever was such a 
man) and his disciples, clearly avowed the principles of Pytha- 
goras, as they respected the divinity, distinctly declaring that 
Gop 1s. A Spirit; from that time the Christians have held to this 


dogma. é; 

“The Matetialists, on the contrary, not only deny the possibility 
that atiy being can exist, that is not composed of some parts of 
theeleinents of matter; but also discredit the existence of any 
ulmighty designing powet; like Darwin, the Theologian, they spe- 
eilate deeply upon the powers and propefties of nature to pro- 
diée a living being, and by production and re-production, of im- 
proviig the species: yet it must be confessed, that though they 
do thus atrgte comparatively upon the properties of, and rational- 
lydo conclude that, naTuRE is all sufficient, by the processes of 
the elements of producing all the effects we behold, without the 
interposition of a designing power; it is fair and just to acknow- 

, and all true philosophers and men of science will acknow- 
ledge, that the mest safe and wise course for mankind to pursue 
is to argue probatum est, or from what they know, from the evi- 
dence if possible of their senses; or comparatively from things 
which are or have been known to exist, agreeable to the proper- 
ties of natiire and the laws of science; and taking for their guide 
observation and experience, to be content to acquire knowledge 
step by step and pleno gradu ingredi, as the properties of nature 
unfold themselves to the observing and inquiring mind; indeed 
all beyond is, I repeat, but conjecture and guess work; too un- 
certain for the philosopher to build a thesis on, or too uncertain 
for a ttitth Of sense to rest a hope on; this every person advanced 
but a little way on the knowledge of science, and the nature and 
reality of things knows to be the surest way to establish the truth 
of any position; demonstration proceeding from reality, being a 

times more Conclusive than the most plausible theory 
without such aid—for want of which the visionary theologians 
and reasoning or speculating theists make such blunders. 
Revelation is nothing more than a tale told which depends en- 
tirely on bility, or the veracity, soundness of mind or judg- 
ment of the author or promulgator; and ought~to be admitted 
with great catition; especially when any mystery attends it, or it 
Dany respect contrary to truth or the reality of things, which 
Dr. Darwin must have known, were the mysteries and miracles, 
= of the circumstances related in the Christian Jew 
Book and the doginas of “ sainted Paul.” Yet could he pros- 
tute his transcendant abilities; and cramp his powerful genius in 
himself to the deceptions which are practised upon'the 
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untought and ignorant or unrefleeting portion of mankind, and 
strange to say, none could more forcible pourtray the ill effects of 
superstition than himself, as may be seen in the following lines 
and in his note which accompanies them:— 

There the curst spells of superstition blind, 

And fix her fetters on the tortured mind; 

She bids, in dreams, tormenting shapes appear 

With shrieks that shock Imagination’s ear. 

F’en o’er the grave a deeper shadow flings, 

And maddening conscience darts a thousand stings. 

87 ‘‘ Many theatric preachers among the Methodists success- 
fully inculcate the fear of death and of hell, and live luxuriously 
on the folly of their hearers; those who suffer under this insanity 
are generally most innocent and harmless people, who are then 
liable to accuse themselves of the greatest imaginary crimes; and 
have so much intellectual cowardice that they dare not reason 
about those things, which they are directed by their priests to be- 
lieve. . 

‘“< Where this intellectual cowardice is great, the voice of reason 
is ineffectual; but that of ridicule may save many from these muad- 
making doctors, as the farces of Mr. Foot; though it is too weak 
to cure those who are already hallucinated.” 

How extraordinary that they were also too weak to cure the re- 
ligious mistakes of Dr. Darwin, implanted by the visionary or 
theatric preachers of some other sect; but in talking of the fear 
of death and hell, who that can really believe, or does really be- 
lieve in all the horrible torments which the theatric preachers o- 
any other sect of Christians describe the damned will suffer; and 
also really believe in that text of their sacred oracles which te- 
presents, that much the greatest portion of mankind have been and 
will be damned; I say, who that is so weak, as really to believe 
these things, is likely to have strength of mind sufficient fear- 
lessly to meet death; but who that reads the above .stanzas and 
the comment thereon can believe that Dr. Darwin, did not see 
through the whole deception which is, and has been, practised by 
priests of all religions. And that he wanted the intellectual 
courage or honesty either to hold his peace upon the subject, 0! 
to expose the whole of the deception practised by priests upon 
the ignorance and credulity of mankind. 

That Darwin believed himself a friend of truth and of liberty, 
there can be little doubt, and that he was a humane, kind and be- 
nevolent man, there may be as little, but that he carried his no- 
tions of truth and liberty so far as to benefit the mass of mankind, 
to +r the useful working people in a situation to secure their 
nights, interests, and privileges, we may fairly doubt; his writings 
were evidently designed for the libraries of the higher and respec 
table classes as the. wealthy people stile themselves. 

It seems extraordinary that great talents, great courage; and 
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great honesty, are rarely combined in the same person, Dr. Dar- 
yin no doubt possessed the first of these qualities; it does ap- 
pear that he wanted intellectual courage and though he was a 
worthy and upright man, it certainly also appears, that he did 
not intend to write for the instruction of the useful classes; and 
therefore he truckled in my opinion to the prevailing prejudices 
and cant of the day, when with his masterly hand he might, in a 
few lines, have so exposed the benumbing and visionary dogmas 
of priests, and the madness of superstition, as to have rendered 
both odious to every rational mind. 

So strong a hold has the delusive theories of theologians taken 
of the human mind, so firmly rooted are the prejudices arising 
from early impressions and instruction, so much influence have the 
priests, still over the most learned; coupling and interweaving as 
they do truth with falsehood; and as much do the learned sti!l 
stand in awe of power; which at present supports the priests and 
their leading dogmas, that hitherto the Materialists have not had 
fair play; and though the properties and powers of nature have 
been ably explained and manfully supported, and the delusions 
of the priests have been ably and courageously exposed, still the 
advocates of nature and truth, have an arduous task to perform; 
but the age of delusion, cant, and hypocrisy is in the wane, and 
when the present deceptions are thoroughly exposed and grow 
stale, when they become (as ere long they will be) as ridiculous 
as the heathen mythology has become, and as Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, helps to render them, (which is nothing more than a sublime 
satirical poem) I say, when the present religious delusions once 
become as ridiculous as those which have gone before them, and 
are now exploded; we may defy the knaves of the world 
toget up any other burlesque about divinities to bewilder, con- 
fuse, and distract mankind. 

Philosophy, science, and the immortal press, will defeat all 
attempts again to hold in bondage the human mind by the threats 
ofa wrathful, hot, and consuming God, or a tormenting and re- 
lentless devil. And instead of alarming mankind with threats of 
everlasting vengeance, will lead them to the exercise of the moral 
and benevolent feelings of their nature; and:to the conquering of 
all their grosser, vindictive, and sordid passions. 

What I have said in answer to I. G. may be considered merely 
asa few cursory remarks, for though it will occupy a space in 
your Republican much greater than is usual, in alimited and perio- 

publication; they are themselves limited in comparison to 
ussion which the subjects contained in his letter admit 


Were I to enter fully into the discussion of the supposed existence 
an almighty designing power; upon the motions of the planets, 
and thee mineral life, and to quote all the authorities which could 
be ad ucedin favour of the opinions entertained by Materialists, 
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upon each and all these subjects, a large volume might be writ. 
ten; which would defeat your evident intention, of disseminating 
knowledge amongst the useful people; who are the parties most 
likely, and best calculated from their honest and plain dealings 
to advance the real cause of nature, truth, and justice; indepen- 
dent of the spurious dogmas, sophistry, and puritanical cant 
which have obtained such a baneful and bewilderiug influence 
over the minds and mannets of an immense majority of mankind, 
tendering them passive, imbecile, and submissive, and taken ad- 
vantage of by an unprincipled, ambitious, and designing men, to 
subject the working people to their controul, and to filch from 
them much the largest portion of the fruits of their industry. 

You Mr. Carlile, as a martyr of truth and free discussion, are 
an evidence that much remains to be done in removing from the 
haman mind “ the curst spells of superstition,” until a much 

reater progress is made in the work of freedom and justice, | 
ear we shall continue to have our martyrs, for despotism, bigotry, 
and persecution, will be supported by the wealthy and poverful; 
until the useful classes are enlightened and have the judgment 
and virtue to make common cause, and a resolute stand against 
= cupidity of cabinets and the moral turpitude of crowned 
eads. 

All now depends upon the courage, intelligence, unity, and mo- 
ral worth of the people, I mean the working people, with hard 
hands and stout hearts, whether they become free, enjoy the 
fruits of their industry, and establish the principles of liberty, 
upon a firm basis; or remain the passive slaves of confederated 
and privileged oppressors: it is vain for individuals to appeal to 
them, unless they exercise their judgment and rational powers; it 
is in vain for individuals to stir unless the million are determined 
to move with them. 


I remain, your obedient Servant, 
JAMES WATSON. 





a a 


LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 
(From Burdon’s Materials for Thinking, Vol. II.) 








AMONG the many difficulties in the doctrines of religion, 
which have put faith and reason at variance; and puzzled 
even the most determined believers, that of reconciling the 
foreknowledge of God, with the free will of man is, without 
doubt, the most troublesome. Divines, philosophers, and 
poets, have tried to remove it, again and again, and left it 
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just where they begun; some honestly confessing that the 
narrowness of our comprehension is uot-equal to the diffi- 
culty, but that, no doubt, it will be cleared up to us in a fu- 
fare state, that is to say, when it will be of no ase to us, if itis 
any thing more than a mere-speculative enquiry. To cut 
the knot which cannot be untied, is a concise mode of ar- 
ing, not much suited to the inquisitive spirit of the present 
times, and Savors, perhaps, ‘a little of the arbitrary decisions 
of former ages, when men who cofild not give a reason fora 
thingy cotitented themselves with assuming the point in dis- 
te, and thus silencing all argunient by saying, “ It is so; 
bat why, 1 do not know.” On this subject I will imitate 
the lconic brevity of former disputants, but will not con- 
tent myself with merely giving an answer; I will endeavour 
to fiad sonre reasons to support my opinion. I answer, “ It 
isnot so, and I will tell you why:” foreknowledge and free 
will cannot exist together, and to maintain it is just as ridi- 
culous as to say: that two’ and two make five, or that two 
opposite signs in algebra do not destroy each other. If there 
issuch a being as an omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipre- 
sent Deity, who created the universe, there cannot be in’ 
that universe any other being who has the power to act 
freely and independently ; for if God is omniscient he must 
knowevery action of man before it is performed ; if he is 
ommipotent, no being can have a power of doing any action 
contrary to his will; for if he could, such a being would 
in that instance be hissuperior ; his omnipresence is only a 
consequénce’ of the two former attributes. But if there is no’ 
such being as God in the world, then some men think that 
we must be free. What do they mean by free? Free to 
act without raleand controul? ‘There can be no such thing. 
The material world we see is governed by fixed and inva- 
fable laws, and is the mind of man less subject to restraint? 
Arethere no rules by which the conduct of rational beings 
istegulated? No such things as motives by which a man . 
isimpelled to choose one thing in preference to another ? 
osing the world to be governed by a supreme intelli- 
gent Being, let us enquire whether he acts by fixed or varia- 
ble laws, whether by a general or a particular Providence. 
To imagine that the Maker of the universe (if such a being 
exists ent of matter), either did not, or could not, 
when he formed it, eve ossible contingency, and 
that he did not so dispose the inten of matter and mind as to 
produce the effects he intended, without the necessity of per- 
pelual interference, is to derogate from bis wisdom and his 


‘No.10, Vol. VILE. 
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power; it is a doctrine which must have originated from a 
very little mind, but has been believed by many great ones 

and being the doctrine of the English church, has found ma- 
ny advocates among men of the first-rate talents, but all 
the talents in the world are not sufficient to make it credj- 
ble with any one who considers it as applied to God instead 
of man; to the one it is degrading and insulting, to the 
other it is flattering and consolatory. The heathens perso- 
nified these imaginary interferences, and had divinities for 
every place and every circumstance ; and this is the whole 
secret of the heathen mythology, it is a personification of 
human qualities, of the operations of nature, or the events of 
the world. Minerva is wisdom, A¢olus is wind, Mars js 
war, Saturn is time, which eats up its own children, and 
Jupiter is the air, and he (as well as all the other gods), is 
subject to Fate or Necessity, which is considered as unalter- 
able, and inexorable. Moses, the first lawgiver, who ever 
ventured to promulgate the unity of the Deity, laid claim to 
his particular protection for the nation of the Jews, in ex- 
clusion of all the rest of mankind, and no doubt the success 
and continuance of bis religion and laws is principally owing 
to this pious fraud; but every page of his writings which 
makes the Deity a party to the massacres and murders of 
the Jewish nation, which supposes him to reject and harden 
other nations or individuals, is inconsistent with those ideas 
which we form of an omnipotent and benevolent ruler of the 
universe. And yet every part of the Jewish and Christian 
religions supposes the interference of a particular Provi- 
dence, because each of them lays:claim to a particular reve- 
lation. They may indeed, in one sense, be said to come 
from God, and so do plagues, pestilence, and famine; they 
‘are parts of the general system, but as to their being particu- 
lar interpositions, to the exclusion of other religions, of 
other nations, the idea is impious and ridiculous, and nothing 
but the narrow sectarian spirit of bigotry could have coun- 
tenanced and supported such a belief. Are the Persians ot 
the Chinese less the creatures of the Deity than the Jews or 
the Christians? If be did not communicate to them the 
means of obtaining his favour, will he punish them for not 
believing what they had no opportunities of knowing? 

he does not punish them, where is.the use or benefit of these 
revelations? And if he only rewards them according to 
knowledge, is he not partial in the distribution of his kind- 
ness? The notion of a particular Providence then, as it Te 
lates to nations, is blasphemous, and not less so with regat 

to individuals. To suppose that the Deity suffers a man to 
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be brought into a difficulty, and then steps in to help him 
out, is little less than ludicrous; yet we have been seriously 
told, that such a man was saved from shipwreck, storm, or 
re, by a particular interposition of Providence. The very 
words are a contradiction to each other, for Providence 
eomes from the Latin word provideo, which signifies to fore- 
see, in the limited sense as applied to men; but in its higher 
application to the Divinity, means to foresee every thing; 
now if the Deity foresaw the man’s falling into the difficulty, 
he must, without doubt, have foreseen the means of extri- 
eating hin, and have produced both by a regular train of 
causes and effects, or his knowledge and his power are li- 
mited. In all those instances of sudden preservation, the 
attention of observers is caught by the nearness between 
danger and death, and that seems to be something more than 
natural, which is nothing but the operation of cause and ef- 
fect, and if they will but allow that it is not miraculous, the 
wonder ceases; for that one man should be saved in a ship- 
wreck, by laying hold ofa plank, requires no further inter- 
position of Providence, than that the rest should be drowned, 
ifthe plank could save but one; if it had saved a hundred, 
then he might be said to have interfered, and to have worked 
a miracle, for such is the only meaning, which we ought to 
give toa particular Providence. 

That the Deity, every now and then, interposes in human 
affairs, that he favours particular sects and nations, and that 
he hardens the hearts of some that he may shew the greater 
kindness to others, is a notion which could have originated 
only from a weak or an artful mind; yet such has, in most 
ages, been the opinion of mankind, derived not, indeed, 
from the-freé exercise of reason, but the arbitrary controul 
ofa few individuals, who have, in all nations, directed the 
public opinion for their own interested ends, and caused it 
lo be believed that the government of the world is only a 
government of expedients, and that the Deity continually in- 
lerposes his power for private and particular purposes. 
Even supposing the universe to be governed by an omnipo- 
entand omniscient Being, the existence of such a Being is 
incompatible with human liberty, and if there’is no such Be- 
m bo ictal of Matter, the supposition is equally unte- 

If the laws which regulate matter are fixed and invariable, 
why are not those of mind, supposing them to result from the 
‘ame orgunization, and if this be allowed, then it follows 
that there is no such thing as liberty opposed to these laws, 
and that we seem to be free only because we have the pow- 
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er to deliberate, but that our choice is constantly influenced 
by a motive, and that motive by a series of causes which are 
lost in eternity, as a watch appears to go by itself, till we 
understand the mechanism by which it is put in motion, 
To this opinion many and powerful objections will doubtless 
be raised; first it will be said to strike at the root of all mo. 
rality, by inducing men to believe that as they have not the 
power to avoid doing evil, they may indulge themselves in 
every species of wickedness. Are there none who do this 
without believing in necessity? and may not men equally 
believe themselves impelled to do good? The fallacy of 
this argument lies in not giving the opposite opinion its full 
extent, for the principles of morality, which are either im. 
planted by nature or acquired by imitation and habit, are 
as much a part of the general system of the moral world, as 
those propensities and temptations to vice which seduce or 
impel others, and no-motive can operate upon man which is 
not the result of natural causes; therefore we are just as 
safe from the dangers of vice under the belief of necessity, 
as if every man believed himself a free agent. Next it will 
be said, that man’s own feelings are a direct, contradiction 
to the belief of his actions not being free; “‘ we know,” says 
some one, * that every action we perform is either the re- 
sult of deliberation or perfom is either the result of delibera- 
tion or of a violent temptation, but in both these cases we 
feel that the mind is equally free:” True it is that we seem 
to have the power of choosing, because when two things are 
proposed to us, we must take the one or the other, and at 
one period of time they seemed indifferent, and even after 
our choice, we think we had the power to have chosen the 
reverse; but this is fallacious, for we acted from the mative 
which was strongest at the time, and that motive was only 
the result of impressions, which arise as much from the me- 
chanism of the mind, as seeing does from that of the eye; 
these motives impelled us to act, as much as the heavier 
weight inclines the balance ;.so that we might just as well 
say we might have acted differently, as say that if the lighter 
weight had been the heavier it would have. turned the ba- 
lance, As to actions that are trifling, the power to delibe- 
rate is so frequently exercised, that in time it ceases to be 
perceived ; in these we seem to act with a greater degree of 
freedom, but in reality there is not the least difference. Po- 
pularly speaking, we are moral and accountable agents, ac- 
tuated by motives and governed by hopes and fears, but 
pemornenieutty speaking, we are mere machines, impelled 

y ® power of which we have no knowledge, nor evel uy 
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conception. It suits very well, the loose and gross ideas of 
the vulgar, to personify that power and call it God, but men 
of deeper reflection consider the whole universe but as one 
immense machine, which is self-existent and has existed 
fom all eternity. To examine this matter accurately, let 
us ask what is this mighty independent faculty which puts 
us out of the power of Nature, subjects the world to our do- 
minion, and faturity to our choice? A mere operation of 
the mind exercised upop the objects of perception or sense ; 
for what more is the will? and if the mind isa part of the 
universal system, its operations must be subject to the gene- 
ral laws of matter. According to the system of necessity, 
vice is o-more jn our Own power, than virtue; we act in 
both cases under the impressions which certain objects make 
upon our senses, and these senses move our desires, desires 
rate on the will, and the will produces the action: the 
rectitude or depravity of any man’s conduct, therefore, de- 
pends on the impresssions which he receives iu his youth ; 
forthese impressions, frequently repeated, become habits, 
and form the character of the man: hence will be seen the 
necessity of a virtuous education. J.et no man be alarmed 
atthe idea of his being a mere machine, for at any rate he is 
not of his own making, and, therefore, has no more right to 
claim a liberty of action, than the right of making himself; 
he can do nothing which is not intended by a superior power, 
and, therefore, he need not fear being impelled to vice by an 
irresistible propensity, for if such is the will of Providence, 
itisnot in his power to resist, though he may suffer for his 
imprudence: I will not venture to maintain, that whatever is, 
rhe but I will affirm, that it cannot be otherwise than it 
is. Ihe origin of our errors seems to be in the doctrine of a 
future state, for if the mind of man is not free, be cannot be 
the subject of reward or punishment; but this doctrine, in- 
vented and supported by priests and legislators to keep men 
in subjection to their power, having been established long 
men began to think of themselves or the world around 
them, they united foreknowledge or the established order of 
things with free will, which if they had reasoned more ac- 
curately, they would have found could not exist together. 
From all that has been said, it must follow that Nature 
or God, or whatever it is that keeps the world in. motion, 
not act by partial and temporary laws, that his govern- 
ment is nota government of expedients, for unforeseen oc- 
ar and that we are mere agents of a superior power. 
0 what consequence does this doctrine lead? To nothing 
Worse than what we are subject to a fixed and invariable prin- 
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ciple by which the world from all eternity has been regu- 
lated, and if it is right that one man should be vicious and 
another virtuous, it is so disposed becausé it could not be 
otherwise, and we can no more disturb the order of the 
universe than a mite or a snail. Let us then submit with 
resignation to the state of things whicb ‘is established, from 
a consciousness of its inevitable necessity: this does not for- 
bid the exercises of human virtues or wisdom, nor can it 
prevent or increase the operation of vice, for both are parts 
of the same system. Men whose delicacy, or whose piety, 
is shocked at the idea of making what they please to cail 
God the author of evil, are forced to vindicate his gooduess, 
at the expence of bis power, and raising up another, or a 
rival power, whom they term the Devil, make him the cause 
of all moral evil, while God is only the author of good. A 
notion so childish could have originated only in the infancy 
of the world, when men never reasoned on the nature of 
things, but believed implicitly all they were told, and wheu 
priests were the only repositories of knowledge, and koow- 
ledge was derived from any thing but reasoning and expe- 
rience.—Should these opinions be true, they can do harm; 
if false, not more than others have which are yet believed; 
but it is expected probably, that they should be shewn ca- 
pable to produce good. First, then, they strike at the root 
of all bigotry and superstition, regarding all systems of re- 
ligion as the invention of men, they teach resignation to the 
events of the world, as the result of an inevitable necessity, 
but while they enforce resignation, they by no means pre- 
veut exertion. Weare as much formed to submit to tyranny 
at one time, as to resist at another; one man is born to 
create corruption, and another to remove them; Martin 
Luther was as much an instrument in the hand of Fate as 
Gregory the Great, or Innocent [].—Finally, these, opinions 
limit the virtues or the exertions of man no farther than they 
are limited by our nature, and as they teach us that every ac 
tion of our lives, and every event of the world, is the result 
of an established order of things, they tend to make us more 
truly moral than any system of superstition, which by cou- 
tinually calling the attention to its pretended author or (0 
external ceremonies, withdraws our thoughts from the prac: 
tice of virtue, and substitutes faith for morality. It is 1m 
possible for us to say what we are commanded or what we 
are forbidden to do by necessity, therefore we have ne 
business to enquire, we have only to inquire how far the 
general interest agrees with our own. Men who believe 0 
a God, too often take upon them to interpret his will; they 
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say that God hardens men’s hearts, that he punishes nations 
and individuals,.and that he visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children. When considered as the operation of 
natural causes and effects, these opinions can do no harm; 
but when pretending to proceed from a knowledge of the 
divine will, they are convenient instruments for fraud and 
villainy to work with upon human credulity, and tend to 
keep mankind in subjection to a gross and degrading super- 
stition. The idea of a God endowed with human passions 
and feelings, as the God of every religion is, the most com- 
plete bar to human improvement that could have been con- 
ceived—because when men make their own minds the stan- 
dard of the Deity, and imagine that Being all excellent to 
whom they attribute the lowest of human infirmities, those 
infirmities will constantly find an apology in the conduct of 
a jealous God,” * a God of vengeance tf, and a God that 
makes the innocent suffer the punishment of the guilty t 


- Allideas-of a God derived from human nature are degrad- 


ing and ridiculous, and my reason will not suffer me for a 
moment to believe in such a Being. If by God a vital 


spirit, that active principle, which moves the whole mass of 


matier, God is the anima mundz, or soul of the world—that 
lunderstand, but if by the term God is meant a spiritual 
Being distinct from matter, endowed with human faculties 
toan infinite extent, that I cannot understand, and there- 
fore cannot believe. 


* Exod. 20, ver. 5. + Deut. 32. Rom. 12, ver. 19. t Rom. 5, 
ver. 8, 9, 10. ver. Strabo, lib. 7, p. 456. Ed. 1707. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Dzar Sir, | Millbridge, July 31, 1823. 


Tryou think the following letter worth insertion in ‘‘ The Repub- 


lican” you may insert it; if not, do not. It is rather too long, 
but I could not cut it shorter. 
JAMES PENNY. 





: 


TO THE REVEREND REUBEN HERNSHAW, 
KIRKBURTON. 


I was an infant when my mother went 
To see an Atheist burned. She took me there. 
The dark-robed priests were met around the pile, 
The multitude was gazing silently ; 

And as the culprit passed with Licmsisah wine, 

- Tempered disdain in his unaltering-eye, 
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Mixed with a quiet smile, shone calmly forth : 
The thirsty fire crept round his manly limbs ; 

His resolute eyes were scorched to blindness-soon ; 
His death pang rent my heart! the insensate mob 
Uttered a cry of triumph, and I wept. 

Weep not child! cried my mother, for that man 


Has said, There is no God. 
QvuEEN Mas. 


REVEREND SIR, 

Hearine that you were going to prove the being of a God me- 
taphysically, on Sunday the 20th of July, at the Methodist Chapel, 
Dewsbury, curiosity drew me to hear you; and hearing your 
matchless ignorance and intolerance has induced me to address 
the following remarks to you, upon your sermon of that day; of 
which I took as many notes as | thought necessary. I under- 
stand that you were asked to publish it, but you declined; had 
you published it, I should have waited its appearance before I had 
made my rematks; but, as you will not, 1 must make the best I 
can of what I have got. Had you been nobler game, I should 
have pursued you with greater alacrity; but such as you are, you 
deserve a chastisement from some one; and I know of no Mate- 
nalist, higher than myself, who will stoop to give one, you must, 
therefore, receive it at my hands. I will take the heads of your 
sermon, singly, as you stated them; the text of which is “ The 
fool has said in his heart there is no God.” 

The first of your propositions was that: ‘ the Atheist is a fool 
because he denies a truth established by universal evidence.” 
Why, if he denies such a ‘‘ truth” as this he isa “fool”! But it 
is first necessary to settle what we mean by the word “ God.” 
If you mean by it, that, there is a power capable of producing 
whatever has been produced, we shall agree, and I need not say 
more. But by the word ‘ God” you mean, according to the mil- 
hor proposition in your second general proposition, an infinite, im- 
material, indivisible, independent, unchangeable something, that 
existed prior to matter, and that caused matter to exist. But, 
then, is this an “ evident” truth? Is it “ evident” that some- 
thing infinite exists, when there is something exists besides it; 
and does not matter exist? Is it “* evident” that immateriality is 
infinite in extension, and not extended at all? Is it also “ evident” 
that it is indivisible because every thing is in constant motion in 
it? And is it “ independent” because it cannot cease to exist, 
nor could be the cause of its own existence, consequently exists 
without its own consents? Is it ‘“‘ evident,” that because every 
thing is in continual change that the cause of the change is un- 
changeable? I say, “ wise” Mr. Hernshaw, are they “ fools” 
who deny such things as these? Are they “ fools” who cannot 
believe both a proposition, and its contradiction? Or are they 
barefaced, unblushing, impudent “ fools” who think we are to be 
stultified. with the excrements of their disordered brains in this 
manner’ And, moreoyer,-is it ‘ evident” that we are the work 
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ing upon itself, had produced an heterogeneous body! And 

in, if it be infinite in extension, it cannot be indivisible: fo; 
whatever has extension may be divided into parts of its extensiop 
and if it be not infinitely extended, it is bounded by something: 
consequently not infinite. Besides, the existence of matter de- 
stroys its infinity; without you fall into this absurdity, that an in- 
finite being can admit something to exist along with it, and stil] 
be infinite; which I should be “ fool” enough to think you can 
hardly “swallow”! for by that kind of reasoning, it is possible 
that we might have an infinite number of infinitely extended be- 
ings; which is an absurdity, greater, beyond comparison, than the 
supposition of an infinite number of eternal beings. 1 am per- 
fectly aware of the contradiction in an “ infinite number,” but it 
is the best way we have of expressing ourselves. Eternal duration 
carries the same contradiction with it. What you said respecting 
its independence, is fully answered in a preceding paragraph, in 
- these words “is it independent because it cannot cease to exist; 
nor cause itself to exist; consequently exists without its own con- 
sent,” therefore not independent. 

Your next “ unanswerable argument” is, that ‘ the eternal 
being must be unchangeable.” Now I dare say that you recollect 
using this same argument ata meeting at Kirkburton; and I dare 
say, that you recollect my being there; and, I dare say, that you 
recollect a letter that I sent soon after to ‘‘ The Republican” upon 
the subject now in hand; and you likewise know, I dare say, that 
that letter fully answered this ‘“* unanswerable argument” of yours, 
and contained a challenge for any one to refute it. And yet you, 
Reverend Sir, knowing all these things, have the. unblushing in- 
pudence to ascend the “ tub” and dgilsasour to promulgate it, as 
an unimpeachable trath. How to account for this I am at a loss, 
except on the score of insensibility, that is, that you are so badger- 
hided that the lash, lightly laid on, you cannot feel, but perse- 
vere in your old onward way, as though no obstacle had been 
thrown in your way. It being your peculiar talent to jump over, 
what would break an ordinary man’s neck! However, | will quote 
that letter, in answer to this ‘‘ unanswerable argument” of yours. 
It is as follows “ it has likewise been triumphantly urged by Mr. 
Law, that matter is subject to continual change, therefore cannot 
be eternal.” Let us try their supposed Deity upon their own hy- 
pothesis. Let us endeavour to suppose a time (though it 1s m- 
possible for us to suppose one) when no matter existed; thats, 
that this immateriality existed alone; consequently there must 
have been an eternity, without any thing but this immateriality. 
Supposing this to be the case, it might, thus far, be fairly said 0 
be unchangeable; but then, the moment.it begun to create, oF (0 
think about creating matter, it must change, or be different from 
what it was in the eternity that preceded this creating, oF think- 
ing to create matter; ‘and when it came to create the varieties of 
matter, it must change as often as there are varieties. Lette 
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alone the absurdity of a change without a cause for that change; 
for if it existed alone there could not be a cause, unless it had 
an eternal cause within itself of being different from what it eter- 
was, which is a contradiction. But if they say there could 
be such, what was it? Can an homogeneous body give variet of 
sensations to itself? Or, rather, can it have sensations at all, if 
itexist alone? I say no; therefore, to cause it to change, there 
must have existed some other independent body, (independent of 
it)or there could not possibly have been any change. So we see ‘ 
that their own hypothesis of unchangeability destroys the eternity 
of their own phantom! Besides matter does not change positive- 
. Let us suppose a particle of matter at rest, and all the va- 
rieties of matter floating incessantly round it; it will be seen at 
once, that as every variety of matter came in contact with it, it 
would be in a different relative position, (or, mode of existence) 
but not in a positive one, for it would not have changed one posi- 
tive mode of its existence. Itis the same if it be in motion; a 
particle of oxygen will not become carbon (or any other variety) 
though it undergoes millions of relative changes, consequently 
will not have changed one positive mode of existence. Now why 
did not you answer this before you prated in the manner you did ? 
Even allowing that you did not see this, why did it not suggest 
itself?’ Perhaps your author did not examine it, consequently you 
could not. But it appears to me that you had seen it, because 
you.made some kind ofa prattle about relatives and positives, 
which was quite a novelty to hear from you; and certain I am 
that you did not understand them, or you would not have used 
them in the manner you did; for, in speaking of the changeability 
of matter, you say: ‘‘ as it (matter) came in contact with every 
other kind of matter, it would be in a different relative position, 
therefore, it would depend upon the other kinds of matter for its 
telative mode of existence, consequently, for existence itself!” 
There! acage for the wild man! Let him be exhibited at all 
wakes and fair! Let a full-length picture be drawn as a sample! 
and over it the following inscription: ‘The wonderful half-rea- 
soning animal from Borneo; ,who can repeat syllogisms by heart, 
and which you would actually think he formed, only sometimes he 
tries, and then he shows how frail are all his attempts compared 
with that ‘ favourite of heaven’—man!” I cannot paint you half 
tidiculous enough! The maddest trick of mad Quixote, was de- 
erate wisdom compared to this! His renowned battle with the 
wind-mills—his encounter with the flock of sheep—and his chi- 
valrous exploits to attain the barber's bason, are nothing compared 
to this trick of yours; because they were all done for the love of 
| his dear Dulciana; and what will not men do for love? You hav- 
ingOut-metaphysicked metaphysics as he out-chivalried chivalry, 
unaccountable only on the score of the love, you bear to your 
‘ar “immortality ;” which, by the bye, is more wonderful than 
that of our renowned knight’s to his dear Dulciana, for she was 
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describable; but your “ darling” is a nondescript! Yet, it Sticks 
in my throat like “ Macbeth’s amen;” I cannot “ swallow” it 
When I was placed in a different relative mode of existence } 

d self ascending the “ oratorial tub,” J 
your reverend self ascending the “‘ oratorial tub,” was I dependent 
upon you for positive existence? I say, Reverend Sir, was |? 
And are we all fools that do not believe such unanswerable argu- 
ments as these? You also said something about mechanical ne- 
cessity, and the eternity of man; but there being a little noise 
with a child in the pew where’ I sat, I could not catch what you 
said. I have been ata friend of yours to enquire if he knew, but 
he could notrecollect. I know the arguments that are used upon 
this subject, but I do not know your precise words; so I shall be 
obliged to leave this part unexamined. You will perhaps tells us 
something about it some other time. 

Your arguments against chance, are just what the advocates of 
it would use in favour of it. I would advise you, to consider the 
general bearing of propositions, before youuse them; but this 
you never seem to do; if itis for the moment, it will do for you; 
you never consider whether the tables can be turned upon you or 
not. 

1 was likely to have forgotten your argument about design, but 
it is such a stale thing, that you did not seem to build much upon 
it, because we must have something prior to the designer, where- 
from to take his ideas; and likewise, he has them to acquire; be- 
sides designing or contriving shows a want of wisdom in thecop- 
triver, otherwise, he could do without contrivance. It supposes 
the existenee of materials as well as prototypes to perform his 
designs upon; but what is worst of all, the tables are so easily 
turned upon you! [ will just quote a passage from the abovemen- 
tioned letter, to shew you how easy it is to turn them upon you. 
** But then, pray Mr. Paley, do you call this stating the argument 
fairly?’ When we have got to “* your designer” of the watch are 
we to be satisfied? Does not your “ contriver” also want a “‘con- 
triver” for himself? Or, is he to have “‘ contrivance” without being 
* contrived”? Is he to have “ design” without having something 
prior to him, to -have given him those properties of “ designing”! 
if not, would not this be “ contrivance” without a “ contriver”! 
which, accgrding to your own hypothesis, is impossible. Why did 
not you see this, or if you did, why not settle it? I ask you, why 
not settle it? The existence of motion and organization, are occult 
ry with which we shall, perhaps, never be acquainted, nor 

oes it ease the burthen, by reasoning the case, from matter or 


immateriality; if it be insupportable in the one case, it is more s0 
in the latter. If you ask me how matter can do these things, | 
reply, without shame, I do not know. If I ask you how :mmate- 
riality does these things, you will reply, you do not know. What 
difference, then, is there between us here? If you use arguments 
that we can turn upon you, as in the above case, you-are still no 
better; and we have the existence of matter proved, but you have 
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ideal and distant punishments, have never yet been sufficient to 
restrain crime in any shape; if they had, we should have no o¢. 
casion for human laws; and what country, ever vet, trusted 
solely to punishments after death? Do not we see crimes com- 
mitted by men, under the double terror of punishment here 
and hereafter, who, if you was to tell them there was no God, or 
no hereafter, would abuse you with every kind of opprobious epi- 
thets, and perhaps with blows. Which then is the greatest in- 
centive to morality;: real, or ideal punishment? What is more 
common than to hear people say ‘‘if we had no laws we could 
not. live;” and at the same time believe in future punish- 
ments. But still, it seems that the real punishments are upper- 
most in their minds, consequently would have the greatest res- 
traint upon their conduct. . a 

But, independent of all other things, what has been a greater 
curse to society than the name of ‘‘ God?” ‘‘the name of God” 
says Shelly “has fenced about all crime with holiness!” It has 
been-the watchword of death and desolation—of every thing that 
humanity shudders at ever since we have records! The mad am- 
bition of individuals, has sometimes distracted a country but 
the name. of God has been the pretext for ravaging the world! 
Look at what has been done by Rome! Look at the butcheries 
that,wére committed in South America; which were begun and 
carried on, under that horrible name! ‘He treats the Bible with 
contempt” was the cry of the bloody monster that had entered 
their peaceful dominions; and instantly cryed~‘‘ havoc and let 
slip, the dogs of war!” Old and. young promiscuously perished, 
by. this monster vested with the name of God! 

You call our attention to that bugbear the French revolution, 
andthe cruelties committed by a Robespierre and a Danton; but 
what are: their cruelties compared with the Spanish butcheries in 
South America? What are their cruelties compared to what has 
been suffered in every country under Christianity and the inquisition, 
under which, in one country, and under one man, eighty thousand 
were brought to trial, and six thousand of which were burnt ata stake 
forthe glorious name of God! This country was Spain! O ye 
Nero’s!, and ye Caligula’s ! What are your enormities to these! 
And such have been the scenes in every country where that 
glorious name has been heard! Besides, where did you learn that 
Robespierre and Danton where Atheists? Look-at one of Danton’s 
speeches, where he says, “‘ we did not strive to annihilate su- 
perstition for the sake of establishing the reign of Atheism;” and 
on his condemnation he said he ‘implored pardon of God and 
men for-what he had done!” The usual manner of covering every 
enormity;: to attribute them to our evil nature and then “ pray to 
God” to pardon-them! And do not we find Robespierre himself 
denominating one party as Atheists and destroying them? What, 
but calculating upon one of the most stupid, the most ignorant, 
of audiences; or else your own consummate ignorance could have 
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Did you ever hear of Atheists persecuting, or pelting men to death 
or on the rack because they were not Atheists? Lord Bacon says 
« Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural pi ety 
to laws, to reputation; all which may be’ guides to an outward 
moral virtue though religion were not, but Superstition dismounts 
all these; and createth an absolute monarchy in the minds of 
men; therefore Atheism never did perturb states; for it makes 
men wary of themselves as looking no farther, and we see the 
times inclined to Atheism (as the times of Augustus Cesar) 
where civil ‘times, but Superstition, hath been the confusion of 
many states, and bringeth in a new primum mobile that ravigh- 
eth all the spheres of Government.” And Pope calls this Bacon the 
“ wisest, brightest—of mankind !~ Now if Atheists are “ fools” the 
man that speaks in their favour must be a greater fool than they! 
Then what must this Bacon be? but what must Pope be that 
praises him, that praise fools? they have got below my vocabulary, 
} cannot name them. But then what must you, Reverend Sir, be 
that have got so much wisdom as to call these men fools, O! | 
am astounded at your stupendous height, you must be a— 
don’t know what—a something. 
“That paragons description and wild fame ; 
\ One that excells the quirks of blazoning pens!” 

~ But, perhaps, you will tell us, that it is the believmg unworthily 
of God, that causes all the cruelties that have been committed in 
his name; why that is the very reason why they have butchered 
each other! each party believing that the other believed unwor 


oc fifth and last proposition is merely, that the Atheists are 
deprived of the comforts of contemplating a future life. If these 
be comforts take them; we enjoy the reality, while you are grasp- 
ing at the “ unsubstantial bubble ;” consequently lose the reality! 
F have not'time to say more upon this at present. I must con-. 
elude, in your conclusion you say, after having said, that Atheists 
detiy a truth established by unanswetable arguments; that all 
cannot agree with them! And then sagely advise them to pray! 
Pray to what? T challenge you to prove any thing worthy of prayer! 
and waiting for that proof, I remain, yours, &c. 
7 , JAMES PENNY. 


we 
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: TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Letter of a Republican with £5. is acknowledged. A trans 
lation of Dupuis will be obtained as early as (possible and pub- 
lished. The Editor would have been happy to have seen the writer. 
_ William. Tunbridge acknowledges the receipt of £1. 17s. froma 
few Friends in Goodman’s Fields, enemies to persecution. 
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